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‘NATIVES’ CHAMPION’ 
COMES TO LONDON 


YPHE keeping of the non-white races 

in servitude could only lead to 
disaster in South Africa, and would 
menace not only the peace of the 
whole continent of Africa, but per- 
haps the peace of the world, the Rev. 
Michael Scott told a Press conference 
in London last Friday. It was held 
while he was waiting for a visa to 
enter the United States to present a 
petition to UNO on hehalf of the 
Herero and Nama peoples of South- 
West Africa. 


The Union of South Africa, said 
Michael Scott, had, by their treat- 
ment of the native peoples, forfeited 
all rights to trusteeship in Africa. 
No native representative had been in- 
cluded in the nineteen South African 
delegates to UNO. 

He pointed out that the advent of the 
white races had brought a loss of fertility 
to many hundreds of square miles of rich 
South African soil. This was mainly due 
to the creation of a vast mobile native 
population. 


SOIL EROSION 


The Kalahari Desert had advanced 
150 miles in 100 years, and, in addi- 
tion to the spread of other deserts, 
300,000 acres,of top-soil were being 
washed away every year in the 
Union. Soil erosion was most marked 
in the native reserves, where 66 per 
cent. of the population were allowed 
only 13 per cent. of the land of their 
own country. 


In combating this loss of fertility, 
agricultural grants had been made by 
the Government for the following 
amounts between 1910 and 1936: 


To white farmers: £71 milion from loan 
a/e and £41 million from revenue. 


To native farmers: lesy than £3 million 

from both sources. 

Manv landless natives are forced 
to work for European farmers as in- 
dentured labourers under conditions 
reminiscent of the old slave camps. 
They live in stables with a central 
courtyard, sleening at night on straw 
like cattle, their only garment being 
a sack. 


“We eat dirt as pigs and are 
given foul meat to eat from animals 
that have died from disease”; “ we 
are beaten”; “ many have died in this 
camp”; such were extracts from the 
letters, read by Michael Scott, which 
despairing natives had written to 
their chiefs or government officials. 


THE TOLL OF TB 


If these were the misfortunes that 
met the native in the country dis- 
tricts, far worse conditions were to 
be found in the mining towns. Here 
natives, after queuing for transport 
at 3.30 a.m. to get them to the mines 
by 6.30, soon fell victims to TB. 

While the white people of South Africa 
had the lowest death rate from TB in the 
world. 32 per 100,000, the rate for 

Asiaticg was 250, for Coloured people 5906 

and for natives in industry 800-1,200 per 

100,000. On ton of this, natives who con- 

tracted TB in the mines were sent back to 

the villages to qdie, 30 that TB was now 
thought to be endemic among them. 

“What,” asked Michael Scott, 
“would those historians who had 
raised their hands in horror when 
pointing out the appalling infant 
mortality rates of Britain during the 
industrial revolution (180-200 per 
1,000) have to say of Durban’s 1941 
figure of 483.3 per 1,000?” 


Asked at the Press conference 
whether it would be fair to compare 
the conditions of the natives in South 
Africa with those of Hitler’s victims 
in the concentration camps, Michael 
Scott replied: “I would prefer not to 
make a comparison, for I am anxious 
not to exaggerate a just case.” 


A CIVIL-DISOBEDIENCE 
CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST CONSCRIPTION? 


Tory M.P. labels Beaverbrook “a_ crank’’ 


for expressing conscription opposition 


PPOSITION TO MILITARY CONSCRIPTION IS TO BE MORE VIGOROUS IN WALES 
AND ENGLAND THAN HITHERTO, 


In Wales, where the Non-conformist Churches and Welsh Nationalists are almost solid in 
their stand, there is to be formed a Keir Hardie Fellowship; a band of well-disciplined men and 
women who will engage in acts of Civil Disobedience along the lines used by Gandhi and his 


followers in India, 


Sooner than see the youth of Britain exposed to the demoralising 
effects of service in a conscript army, where nearly one in six are likely to 
contract VD, groups are prepared to picket labour exchanges on registration 
days and endeavour to prevent these young men being started on a course 
which is likely to corrupt their manhood and educate them in the jack-booted 
methods which have brought such misery to Europe. 


Prominent Welshmen are advis- 
ing young lads to refuse to register 
and will ge into the courts and tell 
the magistrates that it was on their 
advice that the conscript so acted. 
In England, too, a vigorous cam- 

paign is to be initiated by the Peace 
Pledge Union. At a special general 
meeting held in Birmingham on Sat- 
urday Oct. 4 (reported on page five) 
the National Council were asked to 
take a strong stand, and were made 
aware of the fact that members of the 
Peace Pledge Union, all of whom are 
pledged “ Never to support or sanc- 
tion another war,,” would be with 
them in running the risks of imprison- 
ment that any campaign might in- 
volve. 

Public meetings and outdoor activi- 
ties will point out to parents the many 
sided objections there are to conscrip- 
tion, emphasising that when_ poli- 
ticians have behind them forces of 
conscripts who have been trained to 
disregard both moral issues and their 
individual responsibility to humanity. 
the risk of war is greatly increased. 

In Newcastle the No-Conscription 
Council invited Sir Cuthbert Headlam, 
Bart., M.P., to a public debate and 
to explain his reasons for supporting 
peace time military conscription, 


MILITARISM’S VICTORY 


John Morley, Chairman of the New- 
castle No-Conscription Council, spoke 
first, reports our Newcastle corre- 
spondent, and put the case against 
conscription in arguments charged 
with human feeling and good com- 
monsense. He pointed out how ludi- 
crous it was that after fighting two 
Wars against militarism and con- 
scription, we were now saddled with 
the very thing we set out to destroy 
in 1914. Not only was conscription a 
gross interference with the liberty of 
the subject, but it also increased the 
suspicions of other nations and so 
brought war nearer. The claim that 
conscription and large armaments 
give security against war had been 
disproved time after time, and in fact 
the countries with the largest con- 
script armies such as France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, had suffered 
the most in the war. 

John Morley quoted a_ recent 


“Evening Standard’ leading article 
which came out openly with the de- 
mand “Scrap Conscription,” and 
pointed out that the abolition of 
armed forces would save us £900 
million per annum, sufficient to cover 
the whole export-import gap and give 
us an annual surplus of £300 million 
in the bargain. 

John Morley concluded that the 
only sane policy for Britain was an 
immediate programme of unilateral 
disarmament and total abolition of 
armed forces, combined with co- 
opettitive action with other nations in 
the development of a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and prosperous world-com- 
munity. 


ALWAYS WARS 


Sir Cuthbert Headlam recalled that 
in the 1890’s Viscount Morley, then 
a Liberal M.P. for Newcastle, might 
have made a very similar speech to 
that just made by his namesake. Sir 
Cuthbert said that so long as there 
were different races, different creeds 
and different aspirations in the world, 
there would always be wars and con- 
scription. A time might come when 
all people might sit together in per- 
fect peace and then there would be no 
more need for arms, but so long as 
you were a country with your own 
democratic way of living and parlia- 
ment, you must defend it from outside 
force. a 

No-one wanted war or conscription, 
but conscription was-in the interests 
of general peace. If you were pre- 
pared for war, war was much more 
unlikely to take place. Sir Cuthbert 
expressed his belief that Germany 
would have been deterred from at- 
tacking Belgium in 1914 if Germany’s 
leaders had thought that Britain was 
determined to resist such attack. 

Sir Cuthbert’s assertion that 
Britain had never been an aggressive 
nation and had always carried out her 
policies without war was challenged 
by several of his audience, who re- 
ferred to Britain’s lengthy occupation 
of India. He dismissed as valueless 
the article quoted from the Evening 
Standard, and categorised its Tory 
proprietor, Lord Beaverbrook, as “a 
crank.” 


TORY TOSH — OR 


4 PEE Sunday Dispatch (Oct. 
5), @ paper that spares 
more space for the death of 
Churchill’s poodle than for that 
of Max Planck, quotes gleefully 
the Labour Paymaster General’s 
remark: “ We are all in rather 
a precarious position. We do. 
not really know if we are going 
to last or not.” : 

By-elections hardly justify such 
Tory optimism. The Government 
holds seats, dropping a few votes to 
Liberals and Conservatives, whilst the 
LL.P. with a international socialist 
anti-war policy cannot save deposits. 
The electors still prefer the allegedly 
lesser evil. 

Though the Observer (Oct. 5) 
acquiesces in the Conservative lack of 
programme, suggesting naively (for 


it knows the Party) “a more radical 
break with the wage system itself, 
the Brighton Conference invitation to 
the electorate resembles one of those 
placards by an empty charabanc on 


COMMENTARY 
by 
RONALD MALLONE 


the promenade soliciting our haif- 

crowns for a “ Mystery Ride,” destin- 

ation unknown. 
Churchill himself 


(Oct. 4), having 
assailed ‘“ mismanagement of Ger- 
many and the vast sums of money 
squandered thereupon,” accepted the 
need for basic minimum standards, 
above which there should be “free 


Whilst supporting the Govern- 
ment’s National Service Act in prin- 
ciple, he criticised the Government for 
reducing the training-period from 18 
months to 12 months—he considered 
it should be two years. “ Boys in the 
Forces are not wasting their time, 
they are getting a little discipline and 
trdining and are ready to take part 
in war when it comes,” he said. 


DISARMAMENT? 


During the questions and discussion 
which followed, Sir Cuthbert’s claim 
that Britain disarmed between the 
two wars was vigorously contested by 
John and Alan Morley, who quoted 
figures of annual arms expenditure in 
the 1934-1939 period of re-armament. 

The question (addressed to Sir 
Cuthbert) whether conscription gives 
any protection at all from mass 
annihilation by atomic weapons was 
not__ satisfactorily answered. Sir 
Cuthbert agreed with Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane’s estimate that 30 
feet of concrete plus 60 feet of earth 
would be necessary to give protection 
against atom bombs. 

Alf Sharpe emphasised the essential 
immorality of fvar and the violence it 
involves, and asked whether Sir Cuth- 
bert had considered the alternative 
methods of non-violence adopted suc- 
cessfully by the Indian Nationalist 
Movement. Inevitably Sir Cuthbert 
asked his audience the classical ques- 
tion: “ Would you resist if someone 
tried to sit on your head?” and on 
obtaining an affirmative answer, 
nevertheless still clung to the fallacy 
of equating atomic war with a bout 
of fisticuffs. 


ALL WANT PEACE 


In his closing remarks, the Chair- 
man thought that the meeting had 
been of value in allowing each side of 
the question to hear the opposing 
arguments, and perhaps to under- 
stand them a little better. It was 
clear that the  pro-conscriptionists 
wanted peace as much as the anti- 
conscriptionists, and the real dispute 
was about the methods to be used to 
achieve peace. He suggested that 
arguments should be based on reason 
and commonsense, and warned 
against the danger of either side 
allowing emotions to gain too great 
a sway in such discussions. 

The meeting closed with an expres- 
sion of the Council’s appreciation of 
the addresses given by Sir Cuthbert 
Headlam and John Morley. 


TRUTH? 


competition.” He did not add how 
basic needs and competition could be 
squared, but cried, “Let the people 
vote soon!” a challenge he should be 
thankful the Government will not 
accept. 

Beaverbrook, apparently, fears even 
the mild Tory Industrial Charter, for 
under the caption “Blunder,” the 
Evening Standard (Oct. 3) attacks 
efforts at “a planned economy,” 
arguing that success necessitates the 
backing of “the machinery of a 
totalitarian state.” 


Menace of Totalitarianism 


WET if we laugh at Tory tosh, we 
must not ignore the element of 
truth in Conservative, Liberal and 
Christian warnings of the danger of 
British totalitarianism. State capital- 
ism, not a Jew-baiting mob, is the 
‘CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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PALESTINE 


MPVHE promise made by Mr. Creech- 

Jones last month of “an early 
withdrawal of the British Forces and 
British Administration from Pales- 
tine” is welcome indeed. Palestine 
can hardly be any worse off for their 
departure, and Britain will certainly 
be better. 


The release of man-power for 
British industry would in itself be 
sufficient justification, since there can 
be no doubt that widespread and con- 
tinuous unemployment, should the 
fuel-shortage result in that, would 
prove the death of British,.as it was 
of German, democracy. Only the 
Government’s success in averting un- 
employment by democratic means 
stands between Britain and _totali- 
tarianism. 


But the Palestine Police plays into 
the hands of anti-democrati¢ move- 
ments, not only by intensifying the 
economic crisis, but by furnishing a 
ready scapegoat for one, at least, of 
these. The activities of the British 
League of Ex-Service men may have 
received exaggerated attention in the 
Press—largely because it is itself the 
foil for a rival anti-democratic Party 
—but this, as Reginald Sorensen 
observes at the end of a careful and 
balanced examination of the question 
(Everybody’s, Oct. 11) “should not 
justify complacency": for it is when 
anti-semitic propaganda coincides 
with unemployment that the danger 
really starts. . 


There is no doubt that the sordid 
competition in reprisals between the 
Palestine Police and Irgun Zwai 
Leumi has disposed people to lend a 
readier ear to neo-Fascist propaganda 
in this country than they would 
otherwise have done. Furthermore, 
it has alienated influential sections of 
opinion in both America and Europe. 
It might surprise many to know 
that on the Continent Britain already 
has the name of an anti-semitic State. 


The French papers took up the case 
of the Jewish Exodus, in particular, 
with a zeal that must have taken our 
Foreign Office by surprise. It is 
worth quoting the conclusion of one 
article, which appeared in Réforme 
(the nearest French equivalent to 
Peace News), both because of its 
fairness and profundity, and because 
of its further implications. 


““Yes," wrote M. Cayeux (Sept. 26), 
“there is a Jewish conspiracy. But the 
result of this plot, woven by God, which 
reached its culmination when the Jew Jesua 
conspired against Caesar and the established 
order, ia to bring men ever and anew face 
to face with thetr own ein. It is am extra. 
ordinary thing that every time the world is 
unfaithful in one way or another, the 
Jewish question crops up. It was an 
extraordinary thing that this should have 
happened (in the Dreyfus cage) to convict 
the military of false witness and the judges 
of perjury, and men and peoples of deny- 
ing the cause they had embraced, and of 
treason to the ideal of freedom for which 
they had fought. It is in this aense that, 
through the faults of those who were mixed 
up in it, and of all responsible, the drama 
of the Exodus is absolutely exemplary, in- 
finitely more so than all who wished to 
make an example of it could have 
imagined.” 


But what is the particular form 
taken by our unfaithfulness today? 
The writer has the answer to that 
too, when he states earTier on, “the 
war has developed in every people the 
totalitarian virus, implicit acceptance 
of the pretext, ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ ” 


The strongest justification of all 
for the promised withdrawal from 
Palestine is this. As long as British 
Forces continue there, so long will 
conscription continue in Britain; and 
as long as conscription continues, so 
long will successive generations be 
injected with the totalitarian virus. 
The sooner it can be accomplished, 
therefore, the better for all concerned. 
We trust that the Government will 
speedily make known a date. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CONSCRIPTION 


by ALEXANDER SOUTH — 


ERHAPS the meanest aspect of the Control of Engagements 
Order, which becomes operative on October 6, is that only 
the unemployed are affected by it. 


Unemployed people are a minority now. 


They are also a 


weak minority; they have no Trades Union to watch over their 


interests; and when the Govern- 
ment directs them to essential 
work, no one else will be 
specially concerned. Perhaps when 
the Cripps Plan is in full operation, 
and unessential industries begin to 
reduce their staffs, unemployed 
people may become a majority. It 
may then be understood that another 
liberty of the Briton—his right to 
choose his own job—has been lost. 


The Government’s defence 


Meantime the Government defends 
this legislation with the most specious 
of casuistry. Mr. Isaacs attacks the 
spivs and drones, or eels and butter- 
flies, who do not register at employ- 
ment exchanges, and company 
directors, who do not register at 
them either. He has not yet said 
bluntly, however, that the only effect 
of his order will be to place the un- 
employed man at the mercy of the 
clerk behind the counter at the 
employment exchange. 

I myself, like many pacifists during 
the war, have an abiding memory of 
that clerk behind the counter of the 
employment exchange. I happened to 
be a conscientious ‘objector. directed 
to certain work, but I felt a deep 
intimacy with and sympathy for, 
other men who did not share my 
views, and yet were directed to the 
same kind of work. Indeed, I arrived 
at the opinion that there -was no 
distinction in principle between indus- 
trial and military conscription. Both 
were unpardonabje invasions on the 
liberty of the individual person. 


A third of their lives 


For a third of their adult lives 
ordinary people work, yet this is not 
all. Work also affects leisure and 
sleep. If work strains a man’s 
nerves or cripples him _ physically, 
then he cannot enjoy his leisure or 
sleep soundly. Work also affects his 
intimate family circle. If he is un- 
happy at work, then the strain 
spreads to his wife and children. 
Work can also break up family life, 
as those directed away from home 
during the war can testify. Work, 
indeed, is the unceasing reality in 
the lives of most men, and when men 
are unable to choose their form of 


work, then they are no better than 
slaves. 

It will of course be objected that 
the present is not the time to discuss 


the niceties of personal liberty. It | 


“There is a crisis of 
production. The country requires 
more coal miners, agricultural and 
textile workers. And they must be 
found, whatever the means.” 


When events rule 


This argument, however, has been 
used by all totalitarian governments 
in the past. Hitler justified his 
actions by the nature of the crisis 
with which he was confronted; Lenin 
did the same. When events compel 
governments to_ sacrifice deeply 
cherished principles, then events rule, 
and governments are no better than 
straws blown by the wind. 

Moreover, the Government has not 
yet shown that direction of labour 
will achieve increased production. It 
is always reckless to prophesy, but 
production may decline as a result 
of _ this legislation. Unwilling 
workers can be brought to jobs. No 
one, however, can make them work. 
and their grumbling and discontent 
can affect all around them. Perhaps 
the Government bases its hopes upon 
the productive efforts of directed 
workers during the war. Yet Ameri- 
ean Lease Lend contributed far more 
to British war-time production than 
all the paraphernalia of industrial 
conscription. 


War-time experience 


It was my experience during the 
war, incidentally, that the clerk be- 
hind the counter of the employment 
exchange unfailingly directed square 
pegs into round holes. I remember 
an elderly man, in pain with an open 
rupture, picking potatoes in a bitter 
wind near Doncaster; another elderly 
man, who was off work three weeks 
out of four, handling great lumps of 
frozen beef in a cold air stores; whole 
hosts of mental and physical misfits 
directed into agriculture and indus- 
try, who did the minimum amount of 
work, and were hoping incessantly 
for doctor’s notes, which would 
enable them to escape from occupa- 
tions which, to them, were wholly 
distasteful. Is it by means such as 


will be said: 


ACT OF FAITH 


Pacifism is an act of faith, for no- 
one pledging himself to renounce war 
can have any certainty as to the 
outcome of his act, either for him- 
self or for the community to which he 
belongs. He only knows that to do 
otherwise would involve him in moral 
suicide, and the outcome of that is 
| predictable enough. 


Peace News owes its existence to this act 
of faith on the part of men and women: 
and also to the kind of faith which prompted 
a reader last month to present us with a 
twenty years’ subscription of £17. Whether 
Peace News can last as long as twenty years 
nobody knows; but this reader at least be- 
lieved that sooner or later our Message must 
arcuse the response which would justify the 
continued effort to keep it alive, and make it 
independent of the Fund except in emergencies. 

Both kinds of faith are urgently in need 
today. If you believe in pacifism, if you 
trust that there are others who would he- 
lieve in it did they realise what it stood for, 
you ¢an _demonstrate your faith and help 
“put Pacifism on the map,” by following this 
reader's example, 

THE EDITOR. 
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——— 
this that Britain will win the battle 
of production? 

There are also certain inevitable 
evils attending direction of labour, 
even when it is effective. Once men 
become accustomed to the idea of 
‘working with the spur of authority 
behind them, they lose initiative; they 
cease to work when the spur of 
authority is removed. Much has been 
written and spoken about spivs and 
drones recently, but they are actually 
direct products of military and in- 
dustrial conscription. They are 
people who have slid out of all 
government controls, and now are 
determined never to work arain. Con- 
seription, in fact, will never eliminate 
idlers and wastrels within a nation. 
It can only, in its present form, add 
to their. number. 


Alternatives 


There are, of course, various alter~ 
natives to full-time industrial con- 
scription in this crisis of produetion 
within Britain. One is tg tap the re- 
serve of energy, mental and physical, 
residing in the slumbering bourgeois 
classes. Another, at once good 
socialism and sound common-sense, 
is to make wages, hours and working- 
conditions so attractive within the 
mining, agricultural and other essen- 
tial industries, that young people are 
impelled by the simple volition of 
personal ambition into them. I have 
however no space left to state the 
case for such alternatives, only 
enough to urge that all whose rights 
are threatened should join in a shout 
of protest which will compel the 
Government, whatever alternative it 
adopts, to withdraw the distastefully 
totalitarian and whollv unnecessary 
Control of Engagements Order. 


IVSP Team in Romain Rolland’s City. Ill 


THE BATTERED CROSS 


MENTIONED in my first 

article on the work of the 
“Service Civil International ” 
at Vézelay that this little 
French village was a_ great 
centre of pilgrimages. Last 
year one was organised to cele- 
brate the 800th anniversary of 
St. Bernard’s preaching of the 
Second Crusade there. 


I was told that eighty thousand pil- 
grims were present. Every house in 
the village was packed, and it was a 
fine sight to see all the fields 
surrounding the hill on which the vil- 
lage stands, studded with white tents. 
The house in which our Unit was 
lodged has an attic in which there 
is still to be seen scribbled in chalk 
on the wall, the words “ Villa Sonnen- 
schein,” attesting to the nationality 
of the pilgrims who were lodged 
there. 

Large wooden crosses were brought 
on foot over great distances by groups 
of pilgrims, and presented to the 
Cathedral, whose walls they now 
adorn. 

Among the others, there was a cross 
made of oak, evidently hundreds of 
years vld. This was brought by a 
group of German pilgrims, perhaps 
the very same ones that had lived in 


IVOR OATEN 


a member of the International Volun- 
tary Service for Peace team that helped 
to repair the city wails of Vezelay con- 
cludes his account of their experiences. 


“Villa Sonnenschein,” and bore the 


words, “ Allemagne — Croisade Pour 
La Paix,” surely a sign of repentance 
and reconciliation. 

I was told that the pilgrims had 
carried this cross, which it took two 
of us merely to lift, all the way from 
Germany bare-footed. In spite of al} 
this, the people of Vézelay wanted to 
burn the cross, and succeeded in hack- 
ing it with axes. But the Curé, so 
the story goes, managed to save it 
persuading the people to let it rest in 
the crypt. So there it now remains, 
alone, damaged, and lying on its side 
on the floor, for everyone, including 
any Germans, who may happen to 
visit the Cathedral to see. 

Let us not forget that the Germans 
occupied France for over fifty months; 
none-the-less, our Unit, including the 
Frenchmen in ‘it, thought this a sorry 
state of affairs, and decided we ought 
not to leave Vézelay without stating 
our feelings on the matter. 

The Cure, we realised, was the key- 
man. We were not satisfied with the 
story that he only managed to save 
the cross on rather shameful con- 


OF PEACE 


ditions. We felt that, as a charming, 
immensely respected, and very world- 
ly-wise Jesuit, he could do what he 
wanted in his own church, and no 
Catholic would dare to question his 
action. As it happened, all the volun- 
teers in our Unit were Protestants ! 
So it was decided that three of us, a 
Frenchman, a Belgian, and myself, 
should go as a deputation to the Curé. 

Unfortunately the Curé was away 
for the rest of our stay and all we 
could do was to air the matter at our 
public meetings. At these we re- 
ceived the answers we expected: “it 
is a German cross” and “the Curé 
knows best.” But if there is another 
scheme at Vézelay next year, as is 
proposed, I am certain the question 
will come up again. 

Will there be another Scheme there 
next year? Nearly all the volunteers 
felt that “repairing historic city 
walls’? was outside the scope of the 
“Service Civil,” which is ‘normally 
concerned with humanitarian activi- 
ties. On the other hand, we had such 
exceptional opportunities for putting 
our point of view to the large number 
of tourists that visited Vézelay, that 
the Service was justified almost on 
that store alone. We are convinced 
that there must be thousands of men 
and women in every country keen to 
give some service, once they have 
heard of the IVSP. 
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WINTFRED RAWLINS? impressions of 


AMERICAN PACIFISM 


“It brings a needed dynamic into international fellowship ” 


A FTER spending only three months 
+* in the U.S.A. I would not at- 
tempt to sum up pacifist thinking and 
activities in any general way, but it 
may be helpful to those in Great 
Britain if I share with them some of 
my impressions gathered during the 
past summer. 

With the exception of a 
week spent in Philadelphia and 
attendance at part of the Ameri- 
can Fellowship of Reconciliation’s 
National Conference, all my experi- 
ence has been gained in the Middle 
West, in Iowa, Ilinots, Indiana and 
Ohio. This district is part of the 
great food-producing belt. Plains of 
field corn and soya-beans stretch for 
hundreds of miles. This has an 
effect on people’s thinking. including 
that of pacifists, tending to make 
them concerned with strengthening 
rural life and with the problems and 
relationships in their immediate com- 
munities, and yet also giving them a 
grasp of the economic interdependence 
of our modern world. i 

There seems to be a_ paradoxical 
element in the thinking of many paci- 
fists here. I sense a keener realisa- 
tion of the gravity of the world situa- 
tion than is perhaps widespread in 
England. But at the same time there 
is q certain unreality in their dis- 
cussions, owing to the fact that they 
have not personally experienced war 
in the degree that most European 
pacifists have. Many of their debates 
recall to mind similar discussions in 
England during the nineteen-thirties, 
theoretical rather than realistic, con- 
cerned with pacifist behaviour rather 
than with the total situation. 


Growing militarism 


At the F.o.R. Conference at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, the awareness of crisis 
was evident. The United States is 
becoming regimented in its pattern 
of life and dominated by military 
principles to an alarming degree. 
Throughout the sessions of the Con- 
ference there was a deep striving to 
discover a basis for common action in 
the emergency, with the result 
already familiar to most of us who 
work in Movements. We were driven 
back to the inescapable fact that ac- 
cording to our differing temperaments 
so we saw different cures for a com- 
plex disease. One group believed the 
only hope to lie in Community, in the 


Words of Peace | - No. 223| 
HEROES 


HEY are covered with honour. Men 

treat them with respect, women fall 

in love with them, ribbons and medals are 

pinned on thety coats, nations are ready to 

starve to provide them with lifelong pensions, 

they ave encouraged—as we see this day—to 

form associations to demand for themselves 

all the best-paid posts in life and the dis- 

nissal of all others, women especially, now 
in employment. 

And who are these heroes? They are 
the men, to whatever nation belonging, who 
were willing to be driven like sheep at the 
bidding of military imperialists in order to 
blast the world, who flung aside that personal 
vesponsibility which might be the divine pre- 
vogative of their species, cheerfully becoming 
machines to slaughter, loot, rape, and crush 
into nervous impotence every living thing 
within their reach, who have by their presence 
killed the sweetness and fruitfulness of every 
spot of earth they swarmed over, and therein 
destroyed every achievement of human skill 
that could be destroyed, who have come near 
to undoing all the effortful attainments of 
graciousness and civility the ages had slowly 
wrought, and who have made all life, so fay 
as their hands could touch it, on the side they 
Sought for as on the side they fought against, 
something fouler than Dante ever fabled of 
Hell—these ave the creatures, slaves of slaves, 
mere Clay in the hands of phrase-mongers, 
who ave the Heroes of Man. 

O Man, sublime in dreams, pitiful in real 
life, august in the creation of ideals, lower 
than an idiot in the face of the real world, 
O pitiful Man, leave the world alone to be 
lived in by those who know how to live; be 
content to dream. 

But there is no one to apostrophise Man 
nowadays. It would be too rhetorical, tt 
would not suit the mealy-mouthed good breed- 
ing of our time. Like Agag we must go 
delicately, and meekly be hewn to pieces. 

—Harvelock Ellis. 


building up of a cell of good living in 
the cultivation of the land which 
would survive the gathering storm. 
A second saw the urgent need for 
more political activity, and even the 
working out now of a detailed plan of 
social and political salvation which 
the Powers that Be might accept in 
the hour of their moral bankruptcy. 
A third group called for a symbolic 
protest against preparation for war, 
and there was much discussion as to 
the ethics and technique of non-pay- 
peat of taxes devoted to military 
ends, 


The American FoR 


The F.o.R. in the United States, 
though covering a wider field than in 
Great Britain (it is not so specifically 
Christian and enters more widely into 
politics), is much smaller in propor- 
tion to the population, and one gathers 
the impression of immense oppor- 
tunities with comparatively few to 
grasp them. But there is a hard core 
of vitality in the American peace 
movement which results in some 
vigorous action. Here are three in- 
stances of imaginative peace work 
which came to my knowledge this 
summer. 

A young married couple, a farmer 
and his wife living in Iowa, were so 
deeply concerned about the threat of 
continuing military conscription that 
they hitch-hiked the 2,600 mile jour- 
ney to Washington in order to talk to 
Congressmen and Senators and any 
other influential people whom they 
could contact. They were impressed 
by the extent to which military circles 
are determining politics and are be- 
hind government propaganda, but felt 
they had achieved something valuable 
by these conversations. Perhaps the 
most useful talks- tock place on the 
journey itself, as they always ex- 
plained their mission to the car- 
drivers who picked them up. Only in 
one instance did this result in their 
being firmly dropped when the next 
town was reached! 

I had an opportunity to spend two 
days with a Quaker Work Camp, 
where about twenty young men and 
women, mostly college students and 
teachers, worked like navvies for 
eight weeks, while the mercury rose 
to 105 degrees, shovelling mud out of 
homes which had been devastated by 
flood water. Only those who have 
experienced the evil smell and the 
filth and the exhausting nature of 
such work can fully appreciate what 
this venture meant, both to the under- 
privileged people whose homes they 


helped to save and to the campers 
themselves, a mixed group from 
several countries which included a 
Congregationalist, an Episcopalian, a 
Catholic, a Jew, a Methodist, a 
Lutheran, and Quakers. These 
young people gained a new sense of 
joy in service and of the experience 
of harmonious living together. 

One of the primary issues for 
pacifists in America is the need for 
changing public opinion on the race 
problem. Recently a group of Negro 
and white members of the F.o.R. and 
of the Congress of Racial Equality 
undertook a journey of reconciliation 
through the upper Southern States, 
riding in the long-distance coaches 
and deliberately breaking with the 
“Jim Crow” seating traditions which 
segregate black and white passengers 
although this is ‘already illegal. Dur- 
ing two weeks twenty-six tests were 
made and six times the demonstrators 
were arrested. Those taking part 
behaved quietly and non-violently, 
without fear, showing great con- 
sideration for the police and _ bus- 
drivers. The police also were quiet 
and calm, and one officer, explaining 
his own unwillingness to sit beside a 
Negro said, “I’m just not Christian 
enough, I guess.” 


The direct appeal 


I would make one general observa- 
tion on pacifist thought in the United 
States. It seems to me that most 
of the outstanding pacifists I have 
talked with believe that the world 
situation is so serious that in our 
propaganda we must risk everything 
on the direct pacifist appeal. Time is 
too short for us to trust very much 
in long-term policies. Either men 
will listen to us now or else the world 
will drift to catastrophe. And _ per- 
haps partly because people here have 
been spared Europe’s obsession with 
the evil in man’s nature, and partly 
because the temptation among paci- 
fists towards over-intellectualism is 
not so present in America as in our 
own groups, I find here an unashamed 
willingness to go on appealing to men 
to live up to a noble ideal. Pacifist 
propaganda is more concerned with 
winning men to a faith in non-vio- 
Jence, or the Christian spirit, or the 
good life, than with posing the pro- 
blem of evil. 

This may seem to some childlike, 
even naive. But it blows with a 
fresh wind of inspiration across our 
cynical world, and brings a needed 
amie into the international fellow- 
ship. 


- EDUCATION 


Wwr:e4at are the facts concerning 
: education in Nigeria, a country 
with a population of 23 millions? In 
a letter to the Editor last week 
Clarita Milroy threw some doubt on 
the accuracy of statements made by 
the representative of Northern 
Nigeria who had been in England with 
the delegation from the National 
Council of Nigeria. 

It would appear that the delegate 
was correct in complaining that the 
Northern Nigerian, after paying 15s. 
in taxes out of an annual income of 
£5 6s., received very little return by 
way of services. 5 

The number of children in Nigeria 
of school age (between 7 and 14) 1S 
three million; attending primary 
schools 425,000, while in addition 
some 6,500 children attend secondary 
schools and there is one post second- 
ary institution, Yaba High College, 
with 98 students. These figures are 
approximate for it has been difficult 
to obtain precise statistics during the 
war years. The number of trained 
African teachers at work is 3,440; un- 
trained 17,750. 

A Colonial Office spokesman has 
confirmed that the incidence of schools 
varies greatly between one part of 
the country and another and that, 
for instance, although the Northern 
Provinces contain*more than half of 
the total population, the percentage 
of children attending schools is only 
about two per cent. But, since 
schooling is nowhere compulsory, even 
in the Southern Provinces their popu- 
larity varies enormously. The pro- 


IN NIGERIA 


portion of girls to boys attending 1s 
about 2 to 9 for the whole country, 
again this varies in different areas. 

Estimated expenditure by the 
Government on education for the cur- 
rent years is £623,000, a little more 
than half this sum being spent on 
grants to voluntary agencies. The 
total expenditure amounts to just 
over five per cent. of the estimated 
revenue of the country. The Native 
Authorities also spend about £115,000 
and in addition a large but uncertain 
sum, much of which is raised from 
local sources, is spent by voluntary 
agencies. 

Schools are owned and maintained 


by the Government; voluntary 
agencies (mainly, but not exclusively 
Christian Missionary societies) ; 


native authorities and by private 
individuals. 

The number of educational institu- 
tions maintained directly by the Gov- 
ernment is small. It comprises one 
post-secondary college, five secondary 
schools, 31 primary schools, and nine 
training institutions for teachers. In 
the most northerly provinces of the 
country, where the population is 
generally Mohammedan, the majority 
of the schools are maintained by the 
native authorities. In other areas the 
chief educational agencies are the 
Missionary Societies and the native 
Churches that have developel under 
their aegis. Voluntary Moslem 
societies play a small but increasing 


part. All schools are subject to in- 
spection by the Department of 
Education. HUGH BROCK. 
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WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


PARIS, 


OOKING at England from 
outside, you are made 
suddenly aware of the amazing 
uniformity of British life just 
now. We have all been doing 
the same things for so long, we 
seem to have lost our sense of 
the amazing variety of life. 


In London everybody rushes, con- 
tinually on the move; we remain static 


only to queue, never to stare. But 
France is a land of inconsistency. 
There is tremendous activity, and yet 
an air of leisure. The traffic spurts 
across the squares in chaotic jets ard 
plays round the gendarmes wits 
gesticulating batons and_ whistles 
shrieking, like puppets in some fan- 
tastic, mechanical ballet. And on the 
street corners the cafés sprawl lazily 
across the pavement, where people sit 
blinking in the sun and sipping their 
fruit juices, and watching the stroll- 
ing crowd. 


It is, too, a predominantly French 
crowd. Few tourists are to be seen, 
or else thev are well camouffaged. At 
any rate, English is practically never 
spoken: not even in Cook’s—doubtless 
a result of our long separation from 
Europe. 


Parisian fashions 


Although extravagant fashion is 
conspicuous by its absence, there is 
more exaggeration than at home. 
There is no in-between, none of that 
discreet, utility-clad stock figure that 
speaks of the English miss. The 
Parisienne is either very fat, her 
short Alice-in-Wonderland skirt shoot- 
ing out from a tightly gathered 
waist, and bulging bosom =décotellée 
almost to the diaphragm; or, long and 
bony, feathered and bustled like some 
gaudy wading bird, she hops on her 
six-inch wedge sandals head and 
shoulders above her escort. The men 
look pinched and shabby, but the 
clothes they have got seem better 
quality than. the rather tawdry 
brightness of the women. 


The price of clothes (now free of 
coupons) is higher than our utility 
but lower than our non-utility ranges; 
the quality certainly not up to our 
best “utility.” Shoes are very little 
dearer than ours, but children’s wear 
and under-clothes are appallingly ex- 
pensive. Furniture, on the other 
hand, has a quality of craftsmanship 
and variety of style that must be the 
envy of our docketed home-makers; 
and the cost is about half that of the 
worm-eaten monstrosities at present 
adorning our antique galleries. 


There are fewer outrageous hair- 
styles than in London. The only 
original idea I have noticed is a 
sideways sweep leaving one side of 
the head quite sleek, while the other 
side hangs in a mass of elaborately 
dressed curls. 


The food situation 


Perhaps the struggle for food has 
shifted the centre of interest. 
Although there are no queues in the 
central shopping districts, they must 
exist in the poorer quarters. Fruit is 
plentiful and cheap, vegetables fairly 
so, but restaurant prices are fantas- 
tic. In a small open-air cafe by the 
Seine we were lucky to get potato 
omelette, bread and fresh fruit for 
six shillings; an average lunch costs 
nearer a pound. The patisseries are 
crammed with delicious little cakes of 
a quality unimaginable in England; 
the cheapest are 10d. each. A large, 
rich-looking cake costs fifteen shill- 
ings to a pound. Eggs are plentiful 
—also at 10d. each. Fish is about 
three shillings a kilo; poultry is more 
reasonable, from fifteen shillings for 
a chicken. Sweets and chocolate are 
prohibitive in price—an American 
Mars bar fetches half-a-crown. 

EIRENE. 


Peace Newa is open for the expression of 
all pointe of view relevant to pacifism. 
Artictes in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union. of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertine- 
ments imply any endosement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised, 
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Vicious circle 


I DON’T know why Mr. Llewellyn 
Chanter and others are always 
addressing questions to pacifists which 
really should be addressed to all men 
of common, sense of whatever degree 
bellicosity. ; 
oie is selfish to determine our atti- 
tude to tyranny by the sufferings Of 
our personal triends, however polg- 
nant they be. There is no~ dilemma 
at all; there is only one simple ques- 
tion, what can we do to diminish the 
total amount of tyranny in the world: 
I don’t pretend to know what the 
answer to that question is, but it cer- 
tainly is not war. The first world 
war to make the world safe for 
democracy produced a record number 
of dictatorships; the second world war 
to save mankind from tyranny has 
produced an increase of tyranny; the 
next world war to avenge the death 
of Petkov will, when won by the 
Americans, produce a savage anti- 
socialist man-hunt with attendant 
hangings all over Europe, the ferocity 
of which will be determined by the 
length of the war. The anti-Nazi 


The Russian Zone 


Hi AM surprised that your journal, 

which claims to fight for peace, 
should repeat the blatant war pro- 
paganda contained in the article on 
the Russ:ans in Germany by Mrs. Inge- 
borg Woodcock. I spent near:y three 
months in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and can assure you that most of the 
reports, which she apparently ab- 
sorbed in the Western Zone, are 
untrue. 


She says that peazants are obliged 
to give ap ninety per cent. of their 
“produce. The figure is actually fifty 
per cent of a normal harvest. She 
says that in no circumstances is a 
farmer allowed to alter the assess- 
ment made at the beginning of the 
year. In fact, through the 
elected authorities in the villages, 
and the Peasants Mutual Aid organ- 
isation, there is machinery to alter 
assessments in the event of bad 
weather and similar causes. 


It is true that during the first har- 
vest after the land reform in 1946, 
there were many instances of bureau- 
cracy on the part of the Russian and 
German authorities, but special steps 
were not taken to avoid similar occur- 
rances this year. If steps were not 
taken to ensure delivery of the proper 
quota from the peasants, the towns in 
the Soviet Zone would starve and food 
would go on the black market as is 
happening in the West. Although 
there is a black market in the East it 
is far less prevalent and in the main 
the peasants who received land as a 
result of the land reform, are co- 
operating. To suggest that these 
peasants are fleeing to the West is 
plain nonsense. 


Mrs. Woodcock says that the trade 
union movement in the Soviet Zone 
is not free. A delegation of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, on 
which British and American repre- 
sentatives served, reported at the 
Prague W.F.T.U. Cosgress that they 
were satisfied that the trade union 
movement was free. I think your 
readers will prefer to believe the 
W.F.T.U. 


Mrs. Woodcock says that the Rus- 
sians are making armaments. in 
former Nazi war factories. A com- 
mission representing all four Powers 
officially reported several months ago 
that destruction of the war factories 
in the Soviet Zone had been com- 
pleted. Again, I think your readers 
would prefer to accept this report. 


Mrs. Woodcock has been listening 
in the Western Zones of Germany to 
people whose sole object is to split 
the allies in the hope that in some in- 
explicable way Germany will benefit 
by another war. She may like to 
play this same, but I am surprised 
thal your journal should want to join 
er, 


GORDON SCHAFFER. 


Pioneer House 
Wicklow Street, London, W.C.1. 


sadism of the Americans gives a faint 
idea of what they can do. 

Common sense tells us that you 
can’t really be fighting tyranny when 
you are allied with a tyrant, as we 
were in the last war. 

Common sense tells us that war so 
debases man that the “ideals” you 
fight for are never realised. 

Those who fight tyranny are always 
potential tyrants. Michael and and 
his angels, we are told, overthrew the 
Satanic army without ill-effects to 
themselves, but they were angels. 
Why will men fight the next war 
against tyranny when common sense 
tells them it will increase tyranny? 


Because they are sheep. 
D. G. WILLIAMS. 
The Crypt School, 
Gloucester. 


Faith: Good and Bad 


{)NE can sympathise deeply with 

Mr. Chanter, but really he 
should not have published that com- 
mentary (Sept. 27), written under the 
stress of the grief and _ bitterness 
following the death and distress of 
his friends caused through injustice 
and tyranny. 


Dr. Glover defended 


J NTERESTED as a psycho-analyst, 

not as a pacifist, in the issues of 
war and peace, I read Peace News and 
I have just read a column of com- 
ments on Dr. Glover’s book, War, 
Sadism and Peace, by a Mr. D. S. 
Savage. 


This contributor’s effort is not a 
review; it is his reaction to psycho- 
analysis and Dr. Glover. Mr. Savage 
has either read the book in great 
haste or he doesn’t understand it. 


Dr. Glover sets out to show that the 
abolition of war is dependant firstly 
on the understanding both of sadistic 
impulses and the defences erected 
against them. Accompanying this an 
outline of research is mapped, which 
for a beginning ought to satisfy most 
people who wish for a basis from 
which to conduct “a detached scien- 
tific study of war and anti-war men- 
talities.” The rest of Dr, Glover’s 
book is an eloquent plea for research, 
and most people would agree, I think, 
that it states a powerful case for in- 
vestigation. To persuade others of 
the necessity for this investigation is 
the aim of the book, and all the com- 
ments that I have heaml tell me that 
Dr. Glover has succeeded in his aim. 


Mr. Savage is annoyed, however, 
because the author does not make his 
science toe the line with his humani- 
tarian outlook, and one begins to sus- 
pect that your contributor wants not 
a detached scientific study but a 
faith, and this enables us to under- 
stand why to D. S, Savage Dr. Jung is 
“a genius” and “lucid” and Dr. 
Glover “ mediocre ” and “ muddled.” 


Incidentally, if Mr. Savage would 
like some material for a case-history 
to be going on with, he couldn’t do 
better than turn his attention to Mr. 
Gandhi, who can be fairly described 
as the world’s most renowned out- 
and-out pacifist, a man with a fanati- 
cal belief in the power of non-violence. 
Gandhi now threatens Pakistan with 
war and is prepared to sacrifice all 
the Hindus in what he calls a just 


cause. Considering this, let Mr. 
Savage read Dr. Glover’s book, 
page 28: 


““The peace fanatic . . . defends himself 
against a strong unconscious sadistic in- 
terest by means of a_ violent conscious 
counter-interest: and the result is pre- 
carious, Tip the balance with a moral con- 
viction of the justness of his cause and 
heads may fall in the basket to satisfy his 
arrears of frustration.” 


WILLIAM J. SPEERS. 


6 Onakroyd Terrace. 
Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


(This letter was written before the full text 
of Gandhi's speech was available. The rele- 
vant passage reads: ' 
_ “If there is no other way of securing 
Justice from Pakistan and if Pakistan per- 
sistently refuses to see its proved error 
and continues to minimise it the Indian 
Union Government would have to go to 
war ‘against it. As for myself, my way 
is different. I worship God which is 
Truth and non-violence. There waa a 
time when India listened to me. Today 
Yam a back number. I have no place in 
the new order where they want an army, 
a& navy, and an air force and what not. 
I can never be a party, An all that.” 
—The Times, Sept. b 
Editor). iti 


Llewellyn Chanter’s Commentary 


— The 


Russian Zone — A defence of Dr. Glover 


Tyranny has a long history, but 
throughout, millions have enjoyed life 
and survived such prolonged outrages 
as the Inquisition, when—Mr. Wood- 
roffe—terrible crimes were com- 
mitted, though the perpetrators were 
often convinced they were doing right. 
Similarly the slayers of Dr. Furlan 
and Mr. Petkov probably acted in 
good faith, or maybe had faith, but 
still—faith. 

This suggests a sad blow for the 
preconceptions of many, for it im- 
plies that the conception of faith it- 
self, is under fire. Mr. Woodroffe 
merely confuses the issue to talk 
about sorts of faith. The trouble 
about faith is that so many whose 
eyes burn with it, have a restless 
neurotic desire to impose their faith 
(and related behaviour) on others. 
The result is tco often physical cal- 
lousness and cruelty, tyranny and tor- 
ture. Aye—and let us also face up to 
their psychological counterparts 
which occurs even amongst those 
highly spiritualised people and groups, 
who so often claim to be sterilised 
from “worldly” or “evil” affairs. 
May it not be a greater error to be 


The case of Gunther Lade 


TPSHE case is reported in the press of 
a German woman who came to 
England to marry an Englishman, 
but who was forced to return to Ger- 
many on account of the implacable 
hostility of her elder son toward this 
country. The prospective step-father 
suinmed the boy up as a “ little Nazi.” 
Gunther Lade is now ten years old. 
He was thus only two years old when 
war broke out—too young of course, 
to have heard anything of the Starv- 
ation Blockade of 1914-18, of the In- 
flation of 1922-23, and of the Great 
Slump of 1931-32. His earhest re- 
collections may have been of compar- 
ative comfort and security. But from 
his third birthday he must ihave lived 
in a nightmare of dread from the 
bombing raids that for five long years 


devastated his home-country with 
ever greater ‘intensity. 
Then came the Armistice. Perhaps 


his mother had believed the BBC 
propaganda, and_assured him that 
things would be better now that Hit- 
ler had gone. Jf so, he must have 
been speedily disillusioned. 

In his quiet East Friesland home 
he must have witnessed the horrors 
of occupation by a rapacious and vin- 
dictive enemy. He must have seen 
his kith and kin treated like slaves in 
their own country—flung out of their 
houses like so much offal to make 
room for the conquerors and their 
families.. During the bitter winter of 
1947 he must often have stood cold 
and hungry to watch the well~warmed 
and lighted quarters of the “ Master 
Race,” and seen their wel] fed and 
clothed children — a picture of con- 
tentment in the midst of misery. 

Gunther Lade during his short life 
has never learned to associate Eng- 
land with anything but cruelty and 
callousness. His mother says that he 
is “ too young to understand.” Young 
in years, he is old in hard experience. 
He understands only too well. He is 
a Storm Trooper of the future. 

E. W. P. VEALE. 


N.W.11. 


73 The Vale, 
Golders Green, 
The Youth railway 


| FEEL I must pay tribute to a 
grand party of Peace-makers 
who by their work are starting the 


foundations of the international] Peace. 


that is to come. Men and women 
like them do more than all the talk 
or writing in the world, because it’s 
practical and shows that intelligent 
men and women do not mind pulling 
their weight for all nations concerned. 
God bless them and give them health 
and strength to carry on the great 
work. 
MRS. RAYMENT. 


99a Granby Road, 
Eltham, S.E.9. 


German gratitude 


QEVERAL PoW friends of mine 

read “Peace News.” I am 
ashamed’ when I think they will have 
to read A. J. Gowing’s article this 
week, What vile unfairness in such 
generalisations on “the German 
nature” as “90 per cent of the Ger- 


convinced that one is right, than to 
remember that one may be wrong? 
As it is now uncertain whether even 
prayer can help Furlan and Petkov 
and those other imminent victims— 


what can the individual do. Two sug- 
gestions immediately occur :— 
(a) Invariably there are cases of 


social injustice @nd petty tyranny in our 
locality—some preventive or mitigating 
action on our part may be possible. 


(b) Act according to a simple definition 
of social responsibility, whereby we meet 
the present crying need by ensuring that 
our work yields, in aggregate, more prim- 
ary products than our family or dependents 
consume. 


The writers of the Peckham Ex- 
periment used a phrase relevant to 
the suggested course of action— 
“ physical altruism "—they called it— 
distinguishing it from the more un- 
healthy—*“ moral altruism.” Many 
serve and live in spite of the so-called 
stock lash, not because of it. In 
effect they emphasise the life-giving 
value of personal example rather than 
any pressure of words, or authori- 
tarianism inherent in most forms of 
political action. 


“ Bleak Cottage.” 
Leighterton, Tetbury, Glos. 


S. J. HAYWARD. 


mans are still unrepentant Nazis at 
heart, and regret nothing but that 
they lost the war,” and “ Genmans 
openly laugh amongst themselves at 
the soft-hearted Swiss and_ British 
who send them food and clothing ... 
their expressions of gratitude are 
utterly insincere.” 

We English can read such piffle with 
contempt or detachment; for even if 
we had not experienced the passion- 
ately sincere gratitude of PoWs and 
their families for the smallest kind- 
ness, these offensive remarks would 
still ring false. But PoWs and their 
families at home will surely be hurt 
and embittered. Why publish such 
insulting stuff 2? One silly article like 
this undoes months of good -work. 

PAUL SPENCER. 


Winterfold, 
East Horsley, Surrey. 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER | 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS | 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI | 


CENTRAL HALL 


Westminster, S.W.I. 
Sat. Nov. | at 8.0 p.m. 


DICK: SHEPPARD 
| COMMEMORATION 
| CONCERT 


PETER PEARS 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
COLIN HORSLEY 
CLIFFORD EVANS 
HERMIONE HANNEN 
MICHAEL TIPPETT 


Tickets 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. 2s. 6d., from 


PPU, 6, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


Further details next week. 


Abeve all Nations — 


HUMANITY 


“Those who took the 
publishing thie magazine are to be con- 
gratulated for their courage and vision. 
It makes articulate what the peoples in 
all countries feel to be the greatest of 
of mankind—-PEACE OR 


initiative in 


all issues 
WAR!” 
—SIR JOHN BOYD ORR 


Others who agree include: 

VERA BRITTAIN: ROWLAND JONES; 
HENRY USBORNE, M.P.; RUTH FRY; 
ALBERT D. BELDEN: DR. GEORGE 
CATLIN; C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Published Monthly 
6 MONTHS 3/6 : ONE YEAR 7/- 


67, BALNAIN ST., GLASGOW, C.4 
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THE PPU SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING 


A SPECIAL General Meeting of the PPU was held in the Friends’ Meet- 
+*% ing House, Birmingham, on Saturday, October 4, to launch the anti- 


Conscription Campaign decided upon at the last AGM, and to discuss the | 


future of the Union in the light of the disagreements which that decision 


had provoked. 

It will be remembered that the 
AGM had asked National Council to 
“take a lead in destroying complete- 
ly the National Service Acts rther 
than in obtaining exemption pro- 
visions fur objettors, and to urge al: 
who are opposed to peace-time mili- 
tary conscription to ignore the Acts, 
and to refuse to obey or accept them 
in any detail.” 

The Chairman, (George Davies, 
opened the meeting by reminding 
those present of the past poneers of 
the Peace movement with whom this 
Meeting House was associated, and 
expressing his trust that our dis- 
agreements would be discussed in the 
game fraternal spirit as had been 
exemplified at recent assemblies of 
the Welsh Congregational Union, 
where the Conscription Issue had 
aroused equal concern, and every 
effort had been made to reconcile di- 
vergent viewpoints. 


The proposed campaign 


Following him, the General Secre- 
tary, Stuart Morris, outlined the steps 
proposed by the Campaign Committee 
for implementing the AGM reso- 
Jution. Briefly, it was intended that 
public opinion should be arcused in 
the first place by the usual methods 
of meetings, agitation in the Press, 
etc; and later that a civil disobedience 
campaign should be carried out by a 
picked body of volunteers, prepared 
to accept discipline, and submit to any 
sacrifice involved in defiance of the 
Law. He referred at this point to 
the fornmmtion in Wales of a Keir 
Hardie Fellowship, with similar aims, 
and the possibility of the PPU asso- 
ciating itself with this, more espec:al- 
ly if it were extended to England as 
well. 

During the succeeding discussion, 
attention was directed more to the 
original AGM Resolution than to the 
Report of the Campaign Committee. 
It was clear that the division of 
opinion expressed last Spring still ex- 
isted. While some speakers like Jack 
Sutherland of Peckham, Sydney 
Conbeer of the Isle of Wight and Os- 
wald Gregson of York, were whole- 
heartedly in favour of the Resolution; 
others such as Iris Martin of Leices- 
ter and Rosalind Rushbridge of Mill 
Hill still felt that it was wrong in 
principle to unge young men to take 
the absolutist stand, rather than ac- 
cept conditional exemption from 
military service. 


Disapproval 


Wilfred Wellock and Frank Daw- 
try, on the other hand, disapproved of 
pacifists concentrating so much 
attention on any sort of anti- 
conscription campaign, maintaining 
that our duty was rather to devote 
ourselves to the, molecular reform of 


a society which engendered militar- 
ism. 

Yet a fourth group was represent- 
ed by Frank Lea and T. Rendall 
Davies, among others, who, while 
wholeheartedly in favour of the cam- 
paign outlined in the Report being 
waged by those who believed in it, 
thought it should not be launched in 
the name of the PPU itself; that the 
PPU should encourage its members to 
participate in whatever organisations 
(a Keir Hardie Fellowship had been 
mentioned as one) ar activities seemed 
to them individually best calculated 
to achieve the common objective of 
a warless world, but confine its own 
public propaganda to the winning of 
signatories to the Pledge. ; 


Encrusted with policies 


“To um mot opposed to this resolution be- 


cause it will change the nature of the 
PPU,” said Frank Lea, “but because it 
will leave it so sadly the same. It is time 


the PPU did change its nature; it is time it 

advanced to the simplicity of the Pledge. 

From the first, that has been encrusted over 

with policies upon which not all our mem- 

bers agreed. Before the war, it was opposi- 
tion to ARP and suppart of appeasement: 
. during the war, it was the Negotiated Peace 

Campaign; now it is civil disobedience to- 
wards conscription. We divide our move- 
ment upon secondary issuea when we most 
need to be united on the primary issue: for 
never was it more urgent than now that 
men should renounce war. Unless they 
challenge this doctrine that any means is 
justified by the end, which is war, tyranny 
will exteng throughout Europe and _ the 
world.” 

George Davies appealed for a 
bridge to be thrown between the di- 
vergent viewpoints expressed; Harry 
Mister and Maud Rowntree for a more 
tolerant attitude in the discussion: 
“We can differ in Jove.” 

When a vote was finally taken on 
the Report, it was rejected by a 
majority of 25 groups and 302 indi- 
yiduals (280 votes), as against 16 
groups and 43 individuals (203 votes). 


“Sense of the meeting ” 


The AGM Resolution still stands; 
but it was agreed that National Coun- 
cil should reconsider it in the light 
of the debate which had taken place, 
and the “ sense of the meeting,” which 
was interpreted as in favour of the 
PPU adopting an anti-conscription 
campaign, but discarding the demand 
for absolutism and direct action. 

After several members had ex- 
pressed their disappointment or hope- 
fulness over the result, the General 
Meeting closed with the unanimous 
wish that a message of congratu- 
lations and thanks be despatched to 
the Rev. Michael Scott, who is on his 
way to UNO to plead the cause’of the 
Indians in South Africa; and a mes- 
sage of protest to Lord Pakenham 
against the further dismantling of 
German factories, which it is proposed 
to enforce under threat of reduced 
rations, in the British Zone. 

Appreciation was also expressed by 
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ASIAN CONFERENCE 


by Dr. A. K. Jameson 


eee the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations a 
conference was held in the School of Oriental Studies on 
September 27—28 to study political and economic problems of 


India and the Far East. 


There was an attendance of about 250 


of many European and Asiatic nationalities. 


At the opening Plenary Session, the 
Secretary Genera] of the IPR briefly 
outlined some of the main issues. He 
said that it was a mistake to regard 
the area in question as a unity, except 
in its opposition to Western domin- 
ation; there wus great diversity of 
interests within it, and it, was essen- 
tial to prevent these developing into 
antagonisms. : 

The main problem was that of pov- 
erty; In order to alleviate this, large 
capital aceumulations would be neces- 
sary, and it was difficult to see where 
these could come from, except the 
West or the USA, and this involved 
the danger of economic dominaticn. 
Populat‘on pressure would have to be 
diminished, but birth-control! was defi- 
nitely unacceptable to most of the 
peoples concerned. Another great 
problem was how to reconcile speed 
in the necessary social and economic 
changes with political stability. 

The Conference then divided into 
four groups to study the special prob- 
lems of India and Pakistan, China, 
Korea and Japan, and Scuth-East 
Asia respectively. I attended the first 
of these. 


India and Pakistan 


On the Saturday the theme was 
economic potentialities. These are far 
greater in India than in Pakistan. 
which is predominantly agricultural 
and has almost no m‘nerals, except. 
possible oi! in Sind. India is rich in 
a large number of essential minerals, 
but deficient in foodstuffs, whereas 
Pakistan has a surplus of these. If 
the two States can work in harmony 
there is every prospect of their at‘ain- 
ing real prosperity. Plans have been 
prepared for developing every branch 
of agriculture and industry, but it 
was strongly emphasised that these 
could be carried cut only if the armed 
forces were reduced to the status of 
&n armed police. 


Their place in Asia 


Industrialism by itself will not solve 
the poverty problem, because any ex- 
pansion reasonably possible will do no 
more than absorb the annual increase 
of population, and will leave preasure 
on the land as severe as ever. Increase 
in the yield of the crops must be the 
primary aim. The landlord system 
must be abolished, and light cottage 
industries developed to supplement in- 
eame from the land. The efficient 


the Chairman, of the way in which 
the Birmingham Friends had put the 
Meeting House at our disposal,and the 
Birmingham PPU organised hospital- 
ity for delegates; whilst Frank Daw- 
try proposed a vote of thanks to 
George Davies for his sympathetic 
and dignified chairmanship of a 
critical Conference. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


CLASSIFIED 


carrying out of plans depends on a 
iarge trained subordinate staff right 
down to the village. officials, and it 
Was recognised that there would be 
difficulty in supplying this Jmmediate- 
ly. 

On the Sunday the topic was the 
place of India and Pakistan in Asia. 
If they can agree on a common policy, 
their combined influence will be very 
strong, and it will almost certainly 
be used to support the claims of Colon- 
ial peoples everywhere, to foster inter- 
national organisations, and to work 
for peace. They wll stand outside the 
Russian and American blocks, and 
may well aci as intermediaries between 
them. There may be some danger of 
Pakistan linking itself closely with 
the Arab States of the Middle East, 
and becoming involved in their quar- 
tels with the West, but it was hoped 
that some kind of machinery for joint 
acticn with India would ‘be evolved. 


Nationalism thtoughout Asia has 
hitherto expressed itself largely as 
opposition to the West. With the 
achievement of independence it will 
take other forms and it is important 
to see that these do not lead to politi- 
eal antagonism. 


Final session 


There was a final Plenary Session 
at which brief reports were submitted 
by each of the four commissions. In 
every part of the area the most urgent 
problem is the preservation of peace 
to enable the pillans for reconstruction 
to be carried out. It was reported 
from Japan that the present tran- 
quility is deceptive, and forces are 
gather under a protection of the 
allied occupation which may prevent 
the essential economic revolution and 
re-establish a reactionary regime. 

The Conference was a great suc- 
cess, and hopes were expressed that 
it would be only the first of a series. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Oct. 9, 1937 


A Peace Pledge Union rally and 
mass meeting will be held in Queen’s 
Hall (on Oct. 12) “ to protest against 
the indiscriminate bombing of open 
(Chinese) towns,” but to associate 
the protest with opposition to “ re- 
armament ” in this country, and to 
dissociate it from the boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

s s s 


Officers from air-forces of many 
countries come to the Royal Air Force 
for specialised training, and during 
the present year seven air forces, in- 
cluding those of China and Japan, 
have had representatives in this 
country. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONE PORTABLE electric & non- 
electric American Gen. Electriaal 
Radio, fluctuating reception Light 
Programme West of England, per- 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Situations are available only to 
applicants excepted from the Control 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 8d. per 
word, minimum 2a. 64. (Box. No. 6d. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. 
Maximum length: 60 words. Address 
for Box No. repliea: Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

When corresponding with PN about 


em advertisement, quote its first 
words, classification, and date. 


We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisements and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements. 


MEETINGS, &e. 


HUNGERFORD FAIR, Kingsway 
Hall, W.C.2. Sat., Oct. 18, 3.0—9.30 
p.m. In aid of Hungerford Club. 


KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2. Wed., 
Oct. 15, Lunch-hr. mtg. (1.15—2.15). 
C. E. M. Joad, “ The Case for Feder- 
ation Re-stated.” Admission free. 
Programme of series from National 
ae Council, 144 Southampton Row, 


LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh 
Gdns. Discussion lectures every Sun., 
7.30 p.m. Oct. 12: General Discussion 
of Anarchism. Oct. 19: “Some 
Social Implications of Reich's Sex- 
ology,” Gerald Vaughan. London 
Anarchist Group. 


WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. Duke 
3t., W.1, Bond St. Tube. “ The Gos- 
yel of Peace!” Sun. evenings at 
1.36. Social hr follows. 


WEIGH HOUSE, Binney St., Oxford 
St.. W.1. Wed., Oct. 22. Subject: 
“Christian Pacifism.” 7 p.m. Prologue: 
Recital by Mr. Campbell Fletcher of 
abridged form of *“!'he bomb that fell in 
America.” 7.30 p.m. Public Meet- 
ing: Dr. A. D. Belden, Rev. Claud 
Coltman, M.A., Rhyg Davis, M.P. 
Under auspices of Pacifist Church 


Movement. (News-Letter from Wal- 
Baa Hancock, 21 Raymond Ave., 


WESTMINSTER, National Society's 
Hall, 69 Gt. Peter St. (Nr. the 
Abbey), Fri., Oct. 17, 7 p.m. The Rev. 
A. Herbert Gray, D.D., and Canon 
T. B. Scrutton, M.A.. will speak on 
“The One Way to Peace.” Chrm.: 
The Ven, Percy Harthill, Archdeacon 
of Stoke. 


ACCOMMODATION 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restfa] recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate. Tel.: 
Ambergate 44). 

IS THERE a vacant, unfurn. flat, 
flatlet, hse. or maisonette to let at 
a reasonable rent in any part of 
London or Suburbia? Young couple, 
desperately anxious to set up house, 
would be deeply grateful for any 
assistance in their quest. Box 769. 


fect all etations rest of British Isles. 
Box 1766. 


WANTED. 


A YOUNG couple, waiting to marry 
for a year, urgently requs. small 


NEW or mod. auto-]West End. 


EXPERIENCED COOK (male or 
female) wanted for workmen's cafe, 
Mainly lunch trade. 


flatiet, furn. or partly furn., Blooms-|bicycle on monthly trms. by woman|Apply in first inatance to CBCO, 


bury, Bayswater, Kensington, Chelsea | teacher. 
areas. ‘Phone Deeson MUSeum 5728, 
or write 34 Bloomsbusy St., W.C.1. 


SOUTH DEVON for winter. Mod. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HESITANT SPEAKERS and 
writers specially helped. Lessone (cor- 
reapondence or visit) 
Matthews, B.A. 


FOR SALE & WANTED Ph.D., 

WAR RESISTERS' 
wd. welcome gifts of 
stamps for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funds. 
received with gratitude. Pl. aend to] Send 
the War R 


field, Middx. 


REBILEX MUST buy typewritra. 
We arrange advrtiaementa and pay 
wood commissions to any contacta in 
provinces who will forward replies. 
Full details from Rebilex Typewriter | ness 


Co. Ltd., 861 London Road, Weateliff|colleague with 


on-Sea, Easex. 


Box 784. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


\ QUAKERISM. A 
fees with facilities to begin to carry| Literature respecting the Faith and|committee wk., 
on craftwork in healthy surroundings. | Practice 
Suit those needing complete change.| Friends, 
Studio Guest House, Bigbury-on-Sea.| Friends’ 
Frienda’ 


Information 


ADVERTISER FORMING 
Se. Dorothy|for research into methods of extend-| Downhill Rd., London, S.E.6. 
$2 Primrose Hill}/ing epan of human life. 
Road, London, N.W.8. PRImrose 5686. | Henderson, 
East Horsley, Surrey. 
EX - HEADMASTER, 


Birthdate, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PROPRIETOR OF Mailorder busi-|yearly. 


capital and certraljhold policies. R. 
London office facilities. Box 782. 


Employment Sect., 6 Endsleigh St., 
WC. 


SECRETARY REQUIRED (man or 
woman) to organisation engaged in 
and| Pioneer social wk. Typing essential, 
accounts. Board, 


of the Religions Society of|lodging plus £1 per wk. sal. soon. 
free on application to the| Manchester and Salford Family Ser- 
Home Service Committee,|Vice Unit. 86 Rusholme Rd., Man- 
House, Euston Rd., London. |cbester, 13. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


WE SPECIALISE in high-clasa 
duplicating at mod. charges.— 
group|Lewisham Duplicating Service, 45 
*Phone 


ANY SMALL farming community 
need young, enthusiastic house- 


Mr. Cecil] HITher Green 3947. 
Cobham Rd., 


registered|keeper? Box 783. 
personable partners, 

pia —s active, 
Internati school, sharing or dividing. 
cE aricte, (ot 000 teal : 
pal ea eras free ae pare 
An ch gi scope. elp: ce an ance. 
weit mitts atamped-addressed 
esiaters' International, 88|/e"velope. The Paycho-Suceesa Inati- 
Fark Avenue, j Bushs Hill SPark: Een. | ‘ntegGs 28605 A dermaabury, Lon, 
lon, E. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating: reporta, 


to buy mixed[{bulletins, memoranda, ete. Typewrit- 


£500—jing. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aherdeen Park, 
Highbury, N.5. CANonrbury 8862. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


= tion. 


INSURANCE IS now the best in- 
vestment. Accident and sickness 10s. 
Several house purchase 
requs.|schemes. No claima bonus on house- 
C. Horwood, Tur- 
vey, Bedford. 
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Who will stop the drift to war? 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


greatest enemy of the creation of a 
free warless world. , 
Speakers at a Caxton Hall meeting 
(Sept. 29) of representatives of 
periodicals with 20,000,000 readers, 
indicted the suppression of weeklies 
during the Fuel Crisis, restrictions on 
sending correspondents abroad, the 
X-raying of letters, and the contrast 
between 30 per cent. of pre-war paper 
needs of the Press and 70 per cent. 
increase for the Government (183 tons 
for identity cards, Manchester Guar- 
dian, July 81). ‘We mocked the 
German people when their Press and 
travel was limited,’ said Hore- 
Belisha, “but we are being led or 
are blundering into totalitarianism.” 
The ‘Times Literary Supplement 
(Sept. 20) attacked the revoking. of 
the Open General Licence for im- 
porting books (except children’s and 
English fiction) as placing “the 
British reading public behind an iron 
curtain quite. as effective in its chosen 
field as anv political embargo imposed 
by a totalitarian State. .. We shall 
become for so long as the restriction 
is in force, intellectual nationalists.” 


Direction equals fascism 


el ALLEN SKINNER in Peace 
* News (Oct. 3) wrote that only 
the Government's fear of “loss of 
face’ keeps military conscription on 
the Statute Book. I wonder. The 
Government introduced military 
slavery with Tory backing against a 
strong minority Labour vote, an 
against opposition from the Liberals, 
LL.P., Common Wealth, the Christian 
Party, and pacifist groups. Now, 
though all Parties gppose, Labour 
uses “direction”; and as Freedom 
(Oct. 4) says: “Direction equals 
fascism.” 

What defence have we? Not the 
T.U.C. At the Labour Party Confer- 
ence (May) Arthur Deakin, T.G.W.U. 
secretary said: “As far as direction 
of labour is concerned, the T.U.C. will 
reject it ... and any such interference 
with the liberty of the individual in 
industry.” Today the T.U.C. accepts 
it. 

Organised workers resort to un- 
official strikes. The unorganised 
must stand or fall alone. Resisters 
will receive short shrift from leaders 
who regard the majority vote as the 
voice of God. It was Bevin who said 
in the Commons: “ The public and this 
House have a right to expect that the 
conscientious objector himself will 
loyally accept the -verdict arrived at 
by the tribunal.” If he refuses 
“shades of the prison house close 
in” about him. The Manchester 
Guardian, indeed, is conscious that 
£100 fine or three months’ prison may 
not deter the objector to “ direction ”: 

“Short of the general industrial con- 

scription and military conscription we had 

during the war, or a totalitarian device like 
the ‘work book' Hitler introduced in pre- 
war Nazi Germany, or a new national 
register, there is little he (the Minister of 


Labour) could do. And whatever he did 
would need police sanctions.” 


Let the Minister say with Macbeth 
(about to murder Duncan): 
“Thou marshall'st me the wav that I was 
going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Then let him repent before he 
murders such freedom as we still 
retain. Above all, socialists, pacifists 
and Christians must not be silent or 
unresisting because Labour threatens 
freedom. Tyranny from any govern- 
ment stinks to heaven, and must be 
resisted politically. Our task is ~to 
save the people, not the Government’s 
face. 


“All Empire men” 


WHERE shall we find a lead? At 
v Brighton? But there, Andrew 
Fountaine (Oct. 3) after declaring 
“that in schools, workshops and even 
pulpits, pacifism, internationalism 
and socialism had been preached with 
increasing bitterness for 30 years and 
the Empire spoken of as if it were a 
thing of which to be ashamed,” re- 
ceived one of the biggest cheers of the 
last few days. There spoke the 
authentic Tory voice; and as Mr. 
W. J. Brown, M.P., writes: “ Today, 
from Beaverbrook to Bevin we are 
all Empire men.” Bevin’s appeal for 
an Empire Customs Union, however, 
was rejected by New  Zealand’s 
Labour government. Labour _in 
power seems to turn nationalistic, just 
as our Government is acclaimed by 
the Tories for maintaining continuity 
of nationalist foreign policy. 


Reality of the Comintern 


NEXT day, the Conservatives con- 
= demned subversive communism, 
a tactful delegate adding an amend- 
ment to include fascism. Whilst 
knowing the causes of Soviet policy— 
violent revolution, internationally 
organised counter-revolution, decades 
of capitalist opposition—uncon- 
ditional resistance to war should not 
blind us to the reality of Soviet 
tyranny and its stranglehold on many 
lands. 


Of the 17 signatories to the 
official disbanding of the Com- 
intern. (May, 1943), Eisler con- 


trolled spies in Canada, Thorez leads 
the French CP, Togliatti the Italian 
one, Pieck is re-organising the Ger- 
man CP, Dimitroff is Bulgarian 
Premier, Gottwald the Czech P.M., 
Kolarov is President of the Bulgarian 
National Assembly, Kuusinen holds 
office in Karelia, his daughter, is wife 
of the Finn Minister of the Interior, 
Ann Pauker is a Rumanian leader, 
Manuilsky is the Ukraine’s Foreign 
Minister and Rakosi organised the CP 
coup détat in Hungary. (Peoples 
Post, October). 

Yet (William Rust wrote (Daily 
Worker, Sept. 2): ‘Democracy is 
stronger in Hungary as a result of 
yesterday’s (General Election which 
has given a majority to the Coalition 
Parties and has turned the Communist 
Party into the largest party in the 
country.” Common Wealth Review, 
however, attributes 700,000 of the 
million CP votes to their “ flying 
voters”: ‘individuals with forged 
credentials entitling them to a 
plurality of votes. Numbers of them 
when arrested had a dozen voting 
cards—one had 150! The Communist 
Minister of the Interior ordered their 
release.” Since then, the Coalition 
Government has annulleed the man- 
dates of the Independent Party—the 
only opposition—who gained 14 per 
cent. of the votes in this election 
(News Chronicle, Oct. 2) and 55 per 
cent. in the previous General Election. 


Friendship with kussia 


NEVERTHELESS, McNeil will not 

improve Anglo-Soviet relations 
by recriminations about Russia’s atti- 
tude to Hitler in 1940. After all, the 
Swedish Government’s White Book 
includes a letter from Daladier to 
the King of Sweden proposing a large 
scale Anglo-French offensive against 
Russia on March 15. It was dropped 
with the Finnish armisticee on March 
13. ¢Emrys Hughes, Forward, Sept. 
27) Harold Laski, too, points out that 
the U.S.A.’s “get tough policy ”"— 
military aid to Chiang-Kai-Chek, 
Turkey and Greece, and ‘the recent 
attempt to deter Sweden from grant- 
ing Russia a commercial loan ’—“ has 
not eased the tension in Europe. It 
has not made Generalissimo Stalin 
and his colleagues relax the pressure 
by which they seek to counteract the 
American pressure.” 


Wanted-genuine opposition 
JN such circumstances, we need a 

political party founded on inter- 
nationalist, pacifist, socialist and 
Christian principles, which wil] resist 
conscription, direction. anti-Russian 
propaganda, and an economic policy 
that means war. 

The Cripps Plan can be aptly epito- 
mised as “Export AND die”; for it 
is the old competitive, capitalist 
economy (planned not free) which 


paved the way to war in the past. 
“A favourable balanca of trade ig 
imvoasible to all countries because one 
country’s exports are importa to all tHe 
buying countries. Dominant powers must 
have a favourable balance and failure in 
this struggle means heing enslaved in debt 
to the successful. Thia is what Goering 
meant when he declared that ‘ Germany 
ae expand or bust.'” (Freedom, Sept. 


Will pacifists constitute a genuine 
opposition party against this drift to 
war, or will they acquiesce in the 
“lesser evil” of Labour and let 
civilisation destroy itself? 


ADVISORY BUREAUX CHANGES 


UXBRIDGE «& Hillingdon: Frank Collyer, 
60 Corwell Lane, Hillingdon Middx. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Roy Caaeleton. 
Homefield, Lower Green, Pembury, Nr. Tun+« 
bridge Wells. 


EVESHAM: Ronald J. Lott, Briars Close. 
Evesham, Worca. 
» REDDITCH: John K. Strain, Finatall Farm 
Guest House, Finatall, Nr. Bramsgrove 
Worca, 

SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND Regional Board 
Secretary: Sybil White, 71 London Road, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, 


mn 


GANDHI’S 78th BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 


pror the celebration of Gandhi’s 78th birthday by the India League, the 

Conway Hall was hung with the bright green, white and orange, sig- 
nificantly marked by the black spinning wheel, of independent India’s flag. 
The singing of India’s national song opened the proceedings. 


After reading: congratulatory 
messages from Lord Pethick Law- 
rence and Arthur Henderson, Regin- 


ald Sorensen, M.P., in the Chair, 
introduced the speakers — Pandit 
Rishiram, the Rt. Hon. Aneurin 


Bevan, M.P., Lord Listowel, Dr. P. 
C. Bhandari, Miss Agatha Harrison, 
Prof. Ganga Sing, the Rev. Michael 
Scott and Krishna Menon, all of 
whom combined to do honour to a 
great Indian. 


ANEURIN BEVAN’S TRIBUTE 


Mr, Aneurin Bevan associated the 
Labour Party with his own acknow- 
ledgment of Mahatma Gandhi. At 
the same time he would like to say 
this: he thought that Indian inde- 
pendence was not only a triumph for 
the Indian people, but a triumph for 
the British people too. It was a co- 
operative effort. It not only expressed 
the best in the Indian people, it also 
expressed the readiness of the com- 
mon people in Britain to respond to 
the best in the Indian people. 

Lord Listowel, a great friend of 
India, who was Secretary of State 
for that country, and is now Secre- 


tary of State for Bunma, was given’ 


a warm welcome. Two things par- 
ticularly struck him about the meet- 
ing. First, that this was surely the 
first occasion when representatives of 
the British and Indian Governments 
had spoken at the same meeting in 
homage to Mahatmaji on his birth- 
day. Secondly, that this was the first 
occasion when tribute had been paid 
to Mahatmaji in this country at a 
time when the peoples of India had 
achieved their freedom. 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


The Rev. Michael Scott felt it was 
right that some tribute should be 
paid to Mahatma Gandhi on his birth- 
day by the small Indian community 
in South Africa. The Indian paci- 
fist movement in South Africa was a 
child of his spirit. 

Krishna Menon, late Secretary of 
the India League and now High Com- 
missioner for India in this country, 
emphasised that he was not supposed 
to make a political speech. 

“Tt is quite true,” he said, ‘that 
whatever happens in India, whether 
we are involved in bloody civil war 
from one end of the country to the 
other, or whether we come out of our 
difficulties quickly, -~we shall not per- 
mit any intervention. This is our 
tribulation: others cannot throw ta 
stone at us—their hands are steeped 
in violence themselves, although that 
does not excuse our crimes. But 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


“There is no change in the undertaking 
given by the Government to repatriate all 
PoWs by Dec. 31, 1947,” said a War Office 
statement which announced a cut in the 
repatriation rate of PoWs and of leave for 
British troops in the Middle East caused by 
a shortage of shipping. 

The Rev. Lewis Mervyn Charles-Edwards, 
Vicar of Newark-on-Trent, has been appointed 
Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, says a 
Daily Mail] report. 

Professor C. E. Raven, Master of Christ's 
College, hag succeeded Mr. Henry Thirkell as 
vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 

SAMPLE SETS OF PN XMAS CARDS are 
priced at 2s., not 2d., as printed in last week's 
advertisement. 


things are beginning to improve in the 
troubled areas.” 

He asked whether it was fully real- 
ised that an overwhelming part of 
India today is peaceful, and that this 
was due to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

“India proposes to remain a secular 
State: there will be no State religion 
in India. There is no censorship of 
the Press in India. We would sooner 
risk misrepresentation than be open 
to the charges of suppression.” 

From this meeting of Indians and 
the friends of India is to be sent to 
Mahatma Gandhi a message of great 
appreciation for what he has done in 
the past, and for what he will do in 
the future, recognising that not only 
is he a great son of India, but a 
great beacon light to all humanity. 


FOOTNOTE. Mr. Churchill's 
accusation against the British Government of 
bringing ruin, misery and bloodshed to India, 


Gandhi said: 


“India consists of 700,000 villages and 
they have not all run amok. But suppos- 
ing they did? Would that he a justification 
for reducing India to slavery? The British 
taught us that freedom with drunkenness is 
Preferable to slavery with sobriety. 

““Self-government includes the right to 
misgovern. Good government ig no substi- 
tute for self-government. Supposing Mr. 
Churchill succeeds at the next election? 
Surely he does not dream that he will un?o 
this act and compel India to a second dose 
of slavery? He will have to face a Kving 
wall of opposition.” 

(Daily Expresa Oct. 6). 


Answering 


War or Gandhi 


R OY WALKER spoke on “ War or 

Gandhi” at the Society for Cul- 
tural Fellowship with India’s meeting 
on Gandhi’s seventy-eighth birthday. 
He suggested that celebrations of the 
occasion which failed to give a central 
place to Gandhi's faith i non-violence 
and its challenge to the peoples and 
politicians everywhere, did no service 
to the Mahatma. 


Gandhian non-violence, Roy Walker 
emphasised, was the only creative al- 
ternative to war in India, and in the 
international field. Gandhi had re- 
cently written: “The weapon of vio- 
lence, even if jit was the atom bomb, 
became useless when matched against 
true non-violence . . . in this age of 
the atom bomb there is no weapon like 
non-violent resistence.” 


FOOD RELIEF NOTES 


7,787 had been received by Oct. 6 
in response to Victo* Gollanez’s 
“Week's Good Cause” broadcast on 
behalf of Save Europe Now. 

* * * 


The Merseyside Save Europe Now Committee 
report that there is now a special counter at 
which parcels may be handed over at Mesars. 
T. J. Hughes. London Road, Liverpool, in 
addition to the one at Coopers’ Stores in 
Church Street. Articles of clothing will he 
Eratefully received at Friends Institute, 97 
Islington, Liverpool 3. 

* * » 

Margaret 
Dundee, 
many needing food parcels, for any readers 
wishing to make personal contacts when send- 
ing gifta abroad. 


Faulkner, of 7 Airlie Terrace, 
has a long list of families in Ger- 
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